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Jackson: (1) "I do not want him to go into a free state if it can be 
avoided for he would probably become an abolitionist; and then in the 
event of trouble between North and South he would stand on one side 
and we on the other;" (2) he planned to buy lands in Kansas, for "Kan- 
sas will almost certainly be a free state and this will give the advantage 
of a free state in selling should I, years hence, wish to dispose of them ; ' ' 
(3) "I design . . . locating some land in a Northern state but . . . 
am a little afraid to put much there for fear that in a dissolution of the 
Union the property of Southerners may be confiscated." 

Walter L. Fleming 

Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby. Edited by Charles Wells Russell. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and company, 1917. 414 p. $3.00 net) 

This is one of the most fascinating volumes of reminiscences dealing 
with the civil war that has come under the reviewer's notice. Most of 
the book, naturally, is devoted to the author's military exploits, hence it 
is to be regretted, little is told of Mosby 's early life. For instance, 
though his wife is frequently mentioned, there is no account of the 
marriage. 

No citations of authorities are given, thus the volume is less valuable 
to the serious student of military history than it might be. This is 
especially true of the controversial parts, such as chapter xn, which 
deals with Stuart's cavalry during Lee's second invasion of the north. 
The chapter is a condensation and revision of Mosby 's Stuart's cavalry 
in the Gettysburg campaign. 

The last two chapters deal with Colonel Mosby 's personal recollections 
of Generals Lee and Grant. Throughout the work, Mosby's own per- 
sonality is revealed in a most attractive style, making the book a most 
readable one. 

The presswork is good, the proof-reading well done. Besides a map 
of the scene of Mosby's campaigns there are sixteen illustrations, some 
of them excellent. There is an index and Mr. Russell's introduction 
strikes an appropriate keynote for the volume. 

MlLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood. By Dan Elbert Clark. [Iowa biographical 
series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh] (Iowa City: State his- 
torical society of Iowa, 1917. 464 p. $2.00) 
The changing theory and practice of warfare receives new evidence 
from the modern study of the civil war. When the First Iowa regiment 
became too slender for further use in the civil war because of losses and 
expirations of enlistments, Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood refused to 
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allow the regiment to be reorganized, and his power so to refuse is itself a 
measure of the control which the war department and Lincoln had over 
the fighting units of the United States. The reason which Governor 
Kirkwood gave for his refusal is further witness to the personal view of 
war that then prevailed: "My reasons were that the good name & fame 
of that regiment was the property of its members . . . that a new 
regiment under the same name might tarnish that good name & that I 
had not morally the right to commit its keeping to new hands." The 
anonymity in which military units are now veiled, and the theory that 
an army is built to fight rather than to contribute glory to its members, 
had not come into existence when the Iowa war governor presided over 
the destinies of his state. 

The third of this volume that records the war administration of Iowa 
constitutes its most valuable contribution to history. Democracy had 
had its day in Iowa when the war broke out. The Jaeksonian solidarity 
of the west, into which Iowa had been born, had weakened in the middle 
fifties. Kirkwood himself represents a type of the protesting democrats 
who declined further alliance with slaveholders and who contributed 
numbers and political experience to the new republican party. Waver- 
ing as to allegiance was over before the nomination of Lincoln, but the 
rural frontier state had much to learn before it could be a military but- 
tress to the union. When the war session of its legislature convened the 
governor had already given his own notes to meet imperative needs; the 
legislature voted a war loan of $800,000, if anyone would buy the bonds, 
and gave the governor a contingent fund of $10,000 and a private secre- 
tary. As the war progressed troops, weapons, clothing, and funds had 
to be forthcoming, and these seem, on the whole, to have been provided 
by one device or another without the community's learning anything in 
the process. Frontier democracy had no disposition to impede the war, 
and little capacity to profit by its lessons. Kirkwood, and his associates 
in other states, stand upon a lofty eminence because to so great an ex- 
tent the executives had to carry the responsibilities of war with inade- 
quate understanding or support behind them. 

Before and after the war period Kirkwood 's career is typical rather 
than distinctive. From Maryland to northern Ohio, and thence to Iowa 
in time to live through the panic of 1857 in the newer state, his life is 
that of his average successful neighbor. His later days in the senate 
and, for a few months, in the cabinet added nothing. His biographer 
finds that he was diligent and conscientious. He was also ahead of his 
time in at least one point. When renominated for governor in 1875, 
over General J. B. Weaver of later greenback and populist fame, he an- 
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nounced that "he honestly hoped to see the day when in going to the 
polls we shall take our wives, daughters, and sisters with us, and he be- 
lieved that many of us would live to see such a day. ' ' 

Mr. Clark has done his task with appropriate simplicity, and has added 
worthily to our list of frontier biographies. 

Fekdeeic L. Paxson 

Booker T. Washington, builder of a civilization. By Emmett J. Scott 
and Lyman Beeeher Stowe. ( Garden City, New York : Doubleday, 
Page and company, 1917. 330 p. $2.00 net) 

Since the death of Booker T. "Washington, the press has been loud in 
singing his praises and writers have hurriedly published sketches of his 
career. These first biographies unfortunately have been inadequate to 
furnish the public a proper review of the record of the man, and in this 
volume before us this requirement has not exactly been met. 

The authors are Mr. "Washington 's confidential associate and a trained 
and experienced writer, sympathetically interested in the negro because 
of the career of his grandmother, Harriet Beeeher Stowe, the author of 
Uncle Tom's cabin. It contains a fitting foreword by Major R. R. 
Mo ton, Mr. "Washington's successor, and a forceful preface by Theodore 
Roosevelt, The book is readable and well illustrated. 

These authors were chosen by Mr. Washington himself with the hope 
that they would produce "a record of his struggles and achievements at 
once accurate and reliable." Coming from persons so closely associated 
with the educator, the reader naturally expects some such treatment as 
the IAfe and letters of Booker T. Washington. A work of such scope, 
however, the authors themselves maintain, is yet to be written. Passing 
over his childhood, early training and education, which they consider 
adequately narrated in Up from slavery, the authors have directed their 
attention toward making an estimate of the services of the educator dur- 
ing the last fifteen years of his life. "Written with this purpose in view 
the work serves as a complement of Mr. "Washington's Story of my life 
and work which deals with the earlier part of his career. 

Each chapter is complete in itself, setting forth a distinct achievement 
or the manifestation of some special ability. Here we get an excellent 
account of the making of Tuskegee, the leadership of its founder, his 
attitude on the rights of the negro, how he met race prejudice, the way 
in which he taught negroes to cooperate, how he encouraged the negro 
in business, what he did for the negro farmer, his method of raising 
large sums of money, his skill in managing a large institution, and final- 
ly an estimate of the man. The book, however, fails to establish connec- 



